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Significant 


The Spiritual 
From the Biological 


Bishop E. W. BArNnes 


in The Churchman 

I have pleaded for a faith that is reason- 
able. Yet I do not forget that we need 
more than a placid philosophical theism ; 
we need spiritual enthusiasm. Such 
spiritual enthusiasm should resemble in 
this naturalness a spring morning. I per- 
sonally have no belief in a dualism of 
natural and supernatural. The word 
“supernatural” dces not occur in the New 
Testament, and it seems to suggest that. 
in the realm of the natural, God’s writ 
fails to run. ; 

As I see the matter, 
from the biological mere awareness 
leads to mental activity. In fact, we are 
so made that, though we may not pretend 
to any exceptional endowment of mystical 
perception, it is possible for all of us to 
develop spiritual insight. Organized reli- 
gion is primarily of value in that it pro- 
motes such development and makes it a 
source of active religious enthusiasm. Ac- 
tive religious enthusiasm, based on sound 
knowledge and clear insight, is the press- 
ing need of Christians today. 

I have little doubt that, as a reaction 
against the disappointments and failures 
of religion in the present era, there will 
come in due course an outburst of true 
Christian activity. The present winter will 
be followed by spring. Men and women 
will, in the old words, see God; and they 
will see Him, not by closing their minds, 
but by opening their hearts. Religion will 
then give the exhilaration which now we 
find in scientific progress. When that time 
arrives the world will realize anew the 
strength and power of the Christian faith. 
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Instead of 
Two-Car Garages 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


in The Boston Globe 


To read today the rhapsodies which 
issued from the highest places during the 
last decade is to find the main reason why 
now, when the Nation must call upon all 
its resources in integrity and magnanimity 
and public spirit, a clear devotion to the 
national interest is not surely available. 

For if you teach a people for ten years 
that the character of its Government is 
not greatly important, that political suc- 
eess is for those who equivocate and 
evade, and if you tell them that acquisi- 
tiveness is the ideal, that things are what 
matter, that Mammon is God, then you 
must not be astonished at the confusion in 
Washington, or the nonchalance of James 
J. Walker. 

It is not only against the material con- 
sequences of this decade of drift and hal- 
lucination, but against the essence of its 
spirit that the best and bravest among us 
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Sentiments 


are today in revolt. They are looking for 
new leaders, for men who are truthful 
and resolute and eloquent in the convic- 
tion that the American destiny is to be 
free and magnanimous, rather than com- 
placent and acquisitive; they are looking 
for leaders who will talk to the people not 
about two-car garages and a bonus, but 
about their duty, and about the sacrifices 
they must make, and about the discipline 
they must impose upon themselves, and 
about their responsibility to the world and 
to posterity, about all those things which 
make a people self-respecting, serene and 
confident. 


If It Ever 
Comes to a Showdown 


COLORADO FARMER 


in The Christian Advocate 


I don’t know what you would do if 
you were up against a game like this. 
3ut IT am desperate. And it makes me all 
the more desperate when I think of the 
wealth that I have added to society in the 
last four years. 

In that time, off of the 180-acre farm 
which I had rented I have raised and 
marketed 1,520 tons of sugar beets. That 
would make 456,000 pounds of sugar. That 
is enough sugar to iast four thousand 
people one year. Yet my family has been 
out of sugar for three days, and nothing 
to buy any with. 

I have fed and marketed 480 head of 
fat cattle. The meat that I put on those 
eattle would amount to 135,000 pounds 
of beef. That is enough beef to last 2,076 
people one year. And I haven’t a bite of 
meat in the house, and nothing to buy any 
with. 

I have raised and marketed 1,200 head 
of hogs. That would make 240,000 pounds 
of pork. That is enough pork to last 3,000 
people one year, and I am out of pork, 
lard and money. 

It all came about through no fault of 
my own, but by an economic system that 
is bleeding the people and giving the fat 
of the land to the gigantic corporations. 

I have always said, “If it ever comes 
to a showdown to keep these little ones 
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from crying, ‘Daddy, I am hungry’, wher i 
J had nothing to feed them, that I woul 
strap my old six-gun on me and go outy 
and rob.” | 
It looks as though I was about to be 
called on my proposition. Of course, I willl) 
not be alone. There are many ready to go.) 
But I’m not going yet. I still have fiv 
dollars. 


This Is What 
Christianity Is About 


Harry EMERSON FOSDICK 


Can we, in this modern world, maintail 
Jesus’ attitude toward personality? Thes) 
answer to that question is the sign of aj 
failing or rising Christianity. | 

fake it or leave it, that is what Chris+ 
tianity is about. That is its guiding star] 
and its dynamic faith. Personality, the 
most valuable thing in the universe, req| 
yealing the true nature of creative power 
and the ultimate meaning of creation, the 
only eternal element in a world of change, 
the one thing worth investing everything 
in, and in terms of service to which alll 
else must be judged—that is the essentiall 
Christian creed. 


Yet Has 
Its Own Direction 


ARTHUR WB. MorGan 


in Antioch Notes 


One evening I sat at a great bend in thef 
river. The water flowed swiftly and si4 
lently, carrying bits of wood and barl 
and leaves. These had no direction off 
their own, but followed the current, ex 
cept when some sail-boat of a leaf wast 
driven crosswise by a gust of wind. 

Then in the twilight I saw near the’ 
farther shore what seemed an arrowhea 
moving on the water surface. It did no 
follow the course of the floating bari 
and leaves. It was influenced by the cur 
rent and drifted somewhat downstream! 
yet had its own direction. As it ap-4 
proached I could see at the point twa 
bright eyes and a sharp nose, the sides of 
the moving arrowhead being the spread 
ing ripples left behind by the furry crea 
ture as it swam. | 

That, I thought, is typical of life. Tf 
drifts somewhat with the current of cir 
cumstance, yet has direction of its own, 
a direction determined by its own nature] 

If I sit at the twilight of my days and 
watch the current of life go by, I shal 
doubtless see many men and women drift 
ing on the current of circumstance. Th 
lighter ones will sometimes be drivem 


across this current by a gust of transaid 
vogue, by the style of the year or of the 
decade, and will- have contempt for those¥ 
who only drift. 

Some persons, though greatly under they 
compulsion of circumstance, will yet move | 
deliberately across or against the current 
Their courses will indicate that purpose 
and plan influence the direction of their, 
lives, and that internal sources of power 
move them on. 
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Thomas Jefferson on Unitarianism 


Four remarkable letters found among his papers in the Library of Congress which show his profound 
theological interests, his familiarity with the work of Priestley (whose church he attended), and 
the authenticity of several sayings imputed to him 


i 
MONTICELLO, June 26, 1822. 
Dear Sir 

I have received and read with thank- 
fulness and pleasure your denunciation 
of the abuses of tobacco and wine. Yet, 
however sound in its principles, I expect 
it will be but a sermon to the wind. You 
will find it as difticult to inculeate these 
sanative precepts on the sensualities of 
the present day, as to convince an Atha- 
nasian that there is but one God. I wish 
success to both attempts, and am happy 
to learn from you that the latter, at least, 
is making progress, and the more rapidly 
in proportion as our Platonizing Chris- 
tians make more stir and noise about it. 
The doctrines of Jesus are simple, and 
tend all to the happiness of man. 

1. That there is one only God, and he 
all perfect. 

2. That there is a future state 
wards and punishments. 

3. That to love God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbor as thyself, is the sum 
of religion. These are the great points on 
which he endeavored to reform the reli- 
gion of the Jews. But compare with these 
the demoralizing dogmas of Calvin. 

1. That there are three Gods. 

2. That good words, or the love of our 
neighbor, are nothing. 

3. That faith is every thing, and the 
more incomprehensible the proposition, 
the more merit in its faith. 

4. That reason in religion is of unlaw- 
ful use. 

5. That God, from the beginning, elected 
certain individuals to be saved, and cer- 
tain others to be damned; and that no 
erimes of the former can damn them; 
no virtues of the latter Save. 

Now, which of these is the true and 
charitable Christian? He who believes and 
acts on the simple doctrines of Jesus? Or 
the impious dogmatists, as Athanasius 
and Calvin? Verily I say these are the 
false shepherds foretold as to enter not 
by the door into the sheepfold, but to 
climb up some other way. They are mere 
usurpers of the Christian name, teach- 


of re- 


; ing a counter-religion made up of the 


deliria of crazy imaginations, as foreign 
from Christianity as is that of Mahomet. 
Their blasphemies have driven thinking 
men into infidelity, who have too hastily 
rejected the supposed author himself, 
with the horrors so falsely imputed to 
him. Had the doctrines of Jesus been 
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Ti, a notation on the four letters 
written by Thomas Jefferson on the 
subject of Unitarianism, Miss Maud 
Kay Sites says that the great liberal 
President wrote about religion with 
caution to a very few like-minded 
friends. Miss Sites quotes from a 
letter of Jefferson’s written to 
Mathew Carey, November 11, 1816, 
who had inquired if Jefferson would 
publish anything on the subject of a 
letter of his to his friend Charles 
Thompson [Secretary of the Conti- 
nental Congress]. “Certainly not’, was 
Jefferson's reply. “T write nothing for 
publication, and last of all things 
Should it be on the subject of reli- 
gion.” The following letters, found 
anong the Jefferson Papers in the Li- 
brary of Congress, are of unusual 
interest on account of their religious 
candor ; their references to Unitarian- 
ism are of great significance. The 
identity of Dr. Waterhouse and Mr. 
Smith is unknown to the Editor. 


preached always as pure as they came 
from his lips, the whole civilized world 
would now have been Christian. I rejoice 
that in this blessed country of free in- 
quiry and belief, which has surrendered its 
ereed and conscience to neither kings nor 
priests, the genuine doctrine of one only 
God is reviving, and J trust that there is 
not a young man now living in the United 
States who will not die an Unitarian. 
But much I fear, that when this great 
truth shall be re-established, its votaries 
will fall into the fatal error of fabricating 
formulas of creed and confessions of 
faith, the engines which so soon destroyed 
the religion of Jesus, and made of Chris- 
tendom a mere Aceldama; that they will 
give up morals for mysteries, and Jesus 


for Plato. How much wiser are the 
Quakers, who, agreeing in the funda- 


mental doctrines of the gospel, schisma- 
tize about no mysteries, and, keeping with- 
in the pale of common sense, suffer no 
speculative differences of opinion, any 
more than of feature, to impair the love 
of their brethren. Be this the wisdom of 
Unitarians, this the holy mantle which 
shall cover within its charitable circum- 
ference all who believe in one God, and 
who love their neighbor! I conclude my 


sermon with sincere assurances of my 
friendly esteem and respect. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 


[Dr. BENJAMIN WATDPRHOUSE] 


Lf 


A second letter to Doctor Waterhouse 
the following month reads as follows: 


MONTICELLO, July 19, 1822. 

Dear Sir 

An anciently dislocated, and now stif- 
fening wrist, makes writing an operation 
so Slow and painful to me, that I should 
not so soon have troubled you with an 
acknowledgment of your fayor of the 8th, 
but for the request it contained of my 
consent to the publication of my letter of 
June the 26th. No, my dear Sir, not for 
the world. Into what a nest of hornets 
would it thrust my head! the genus ir- 


ritabile vatum, on whom argument is 
lost, and reason is by themselves, dis- 
claimed in matters of religion. Don 


Quixote undertook to redress the bodily 
wrongs of the world, but the redressment 
of mental vagaries would be an enter- 
prise more than Quixotic. I should as soon 
undertake to bring the crazy skulls of 
Bedlam to sound understanding, as in- 
culeate reason into that of an Athanasian. 
I am old, and tranquility is now my 
summum bonum. Keep me, therefore, from 
the fire and faggots of Calvin and his 
victim Servetus. Happy in the prospect 
of a restoration of primitive Christianity, 
I must leave to younger athletes to en- 
counter and lop off the false branches 
which have been engrafted into it by the 
mythologists of the middle ages. I am not 
aware of the peculiar resistance to Uni- 
tarianism, which you ascribe to Pennsyl- 
vania. When I lived in Philadelphia, 
there was a respectable congregation of 
that sect, with a meeting-house and reg- 
ular service which I attended, and in 
which Dr. Priestley officiated to numerous 
audiences. Baltimore has one or two 
churches, and their pastor, author of an 
inestimable book on this subject, was 
elected chaplain to the late Congress. 
That doctrine has not yet been preached 
to us: but the breeze begins to be felt 
which precedes the storm; and fanaticism 
is all in a bustle, shutting its doors and 
windows to keep it out. But it will come, 
and drive before it the foggy mists of 
Platonism which have so long obscured 
our atmosphere. I am in hopes that some 
of the disciples of your institution will 
become missionaries to us, of these doc- 
trines truly evangelical, and open our 
eyes to what has been so long hidden 
from them, A bold and eloquent preacher 
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would be nowhere listened to with more 
freedom than in this State, nor with more 
firmness of mind. They might need a 
preparatory discourse on the text of 
“prove all things, hold fast that which 
is good’, in order to unlearn the lesson 
that reason is an unlawful guide in reli- 
gion. They might startle on being first 
awakened from the dreams of the night, 
but they would rub their eyes at once, and 
look the spectres boldly in the face. The 
preacher might be excluded by our 
hierophants from their churches and 
meeting-houses, but would be attended in 
the fields by whole acres of hearers and 
thinkers. Missionaries from Jambridge 
would soon be greeted with more welcome, 
than from the tritheistical school of 
Andover. Such are my wishes, such would 
be my welcomes, warm, and cordial as 
the assurances of my esteem and respect 
for you. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


Doctor WATERHOUSE. 


IBUE, 


In the autumn there is a third letter 
to Dr. Waterhouse. 


MonrtrceLuo, Oct. 15. 22. [1822]. 
Dear Sir 

I am much indebted to the rainy morn- 
ing at Newport for your acceptable letter 
of September 14. It gives me information 
of the state of religion in Boston and 
Cambridge of which I had not a just idea. 
I could not have conceived that a Con- 
eregationalist, after the pollution of his 
pulpit by the prayers of an Unitarian, 
would have again officiated in it, without 
lustrations, purifications and exorcisms to 
drive away the malignant spirits. These 
energumeni will be tamed at last. Here 
no clergyman of any sect ever pronounces 
the word Unitarian. They are afraid of 
letting their hearers know that there are 
any such beasts lest they should be 
tempted to hunt after them. In a single 
instance, a Presbyterian here preached a 
sermon against Sparks’s book, & against 
a neighbor for possessing it. The moment 
the sermon was over, the whole congre- 
gation crowded around the professor to 
beg the reading of the book. 

IT had not before attended to the fertil- 
ity of Rhode Island in men of eminence. 
She certainly has had her distinction in 
that line. She seems however for a while 
to have been resting on her oars. I am 
sorry to learn that Mr. Holly is leaving 
Kentucky. I had hoped he would have 
dropped a spark of reformation there, 
where I thought, from their freedom of 
mind, it would have kindled and spread 
rapidly. I am looking with anxiety to see 
the dawn of primitive Christianity here, 
where, if it once appears, it will soon 
beam like the rising sun; and restore to 
reason her day. “Thy Kingdom come’ is 
therefore my prayer; and my confidence 
is that it will come. Give us your prayers 
also, and your preachers, and accept the 
assurance of my great esteem and respect. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


DocToR WATERHOUSD, 
[Dr. BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE] 
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This letter was addressed to Rev. James 
Smith, who lived, it is believed, in Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

MONTICELLO, Dec. 8. 22. 
Sir 

I have to thank you for your pamphlets 
on the subject of Unitarianism, and to 
express my gratification with your efforts 
for the revival of primitive Christianity 
in your quarter. No historical fact is 
better established than that the doctrine 
of one god, pure and uncompounded was 
that of the early ages of Christianity ; and 
was among the efficacious doctrines which 
gave it triumph over the polytheism of 
the antients (sic), sickened with the ab- 
surdities of their own theology. Nor was 
the unity of the supreme being ousted 
from the Christian creed by the force of 
reason, but by the sword of civil govern- 
ment wielded at the will of the fanatic 
Athanasius. The hocus-pocas phantasm of 
a god like another Cerberus, with one 
body and three heads had it’s birth and 
growth in the blood of thousands and 
thousands of martyrs. And a strong proof 
of the solidity of the primitive faith is 
it’s (sic) restoration as soon as a nation 
arises which vindicates to itself the free- 
dom of religious opinion, and it’s eternal 
divorce from the civil authority. The pure 
and simple unity of the creator of the uni- 
verse is now all but ascendant in the 
Eastern states; it is dawning in the West, 
and advancing towards the South; and I 
confidently expect that the present genera- 
tion will see Unitarianism become the 
general religion of the United States. The 
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Eastern presses are giving uS many ex- 
cellent pieces on the subject, and Priestly’s 
learned writings on it are, or should be 
in every hand. In fact the Athanasian 
paradox that one is three, and three but 
one is so incomprehensible to the human 
mind that no candid man can say he has 
any idea of it, and how can he believe 
what presents no idea. He who thinks he 
does only decieves himself. He proves also 
that man, once surrendering his reason, 
has no remaining guard against absurd- 
ities the most monstrous, and like a ship 
without rudder is the sport of every wind. 
With such persons gullability which they 
call faith takes the helm from the hand 
of reason and the mind becomes a wreck. 

I write with freedom, because, while I 
claim a right to believe in one god, if so 
my reason tells me, I yield as freely to 
others that of believing in three. Both re- 
ligions I find make honest men, & that is 
the only point society has any authority 
to look to—altho’ this mutual freedom 
should produce mutual indulgence, yet I 
wish not to be brought in question before 
the public on this or any other subject, 
and I pray you to consider me as writing 
under that trust. I take no part in con- 
troversies religious or political. At the 
age of 80 tranquility is the greatest good 
of life, and the strongest of our desires 
that of dying in the good will of all man- 
kind. And with the assurances of all my 
good will to Unitarian & Trinitarian, to 
whig and tory accept for yourself that of 
my entire respect. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 


REY. JAMES SMITH. 


(Th: Jefferson’s original spelling and punctuation have been followed throughout.) 


The Free Church of America 


[The Literary Digest, June 18, 1932.] 


are rather close together as it is, 

will live in still closer brotherhood 
if they adopt the recommendation of a 
joint commission to form the Free Church 
of America, a larger household for them- 
selves and all other religious liberals. 

Under the plan, the new church would 
harmonize the activities, but not destroy 
the identities, of the two liberal denomi- 
nations. 

It will be neither a union nor a merger, 
but a coordination for practical ends. 

The proposal receives the cordial bless- 
ing of The Christian Leader (Universal- 
ist) and Tur CHrRIsTIAN REGISTER, which 
describes itself as a journal of Free 
Churches, not only because it will give 
them a larger household in which to move 
and work, but open a hospitable door to 
others who feel cramped under their own 
Spiritual roofs. 

If the two denominations approve the 
report of the commission, they will con- 
tinue their separate corporate existence, 
says The Christian Leader. “No trusts 
will be disturbed, no traditions will be 
destroyed, no individual churches will be 
shut up or combined, except as they would 
have been anyway. But an aggressive, 
united, free church organization will be 
set up to stop disintegration, wake up the 


UJ tre rather and Universalists, who 


sleepers, war on discouragement and un- 
certainty, and plant the liberal movement 
in fields white for the harvest.” 

On the other hand, continues The Chris- 
tian Leader, “if we liberals are what Hig- 
ginson called reformers, Eskimo dogs that 
have to be hitched to the sled by a sepa- 
rate thong, if we can not work in one 
harness without turning and eating one 
another up, then let us find it out. But if 
that happens, we pray that some merciful 
Christian will knock both dogs on the 
head.” 

According to the report of the commis- 
sion, signed by Victor A. Friend, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 


tion, and Louis C. Cornish, president of 


the American Unitarian Association, the 
plan “includes many practical projects 
for the elimination 
effort, such as cooperative effort between 
Similar departments of the constituent 


denominations, cooperation in chureh ex- | 


tension, in social amelioration and reform, 
and in recruiting a larger number of able 
young men for the liberal ministry’’. 


The commissioners express the hope | 
that “by cooperation there will be not | 
less loyalty, but more; not less effort, | 


but more effort; not fewer churches, but 
more churches; not weaker, but stronger 
resources”’. 


of duplication of | 
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All the denominations which might join 
in the enterprise would, in addition to 
their own names, take the name of the 
Free Church of America. For example, 
if it wished, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, might become the Church of 


the Redemption, Universalist (Free 
Church of America). The Arlington 


Street Church, Boston, might become the 
Arlington Street Church, Unitarian (ree 
Church of America). In due time, says 
the report, the whole plan will be pre- 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


sented to the Universalist General Con- 
vention and to the American Unitarian 
Association. 

In giving the proposal its cordial ap- 
proval, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER asserts 
that: 

“We are coming to a new day which is 
in fact the advent of a religious revolu- 
tion away forever from all authoritarian 
standards. 

“Beliefs in doctrinal matters are today 
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less a requirement for fellowship, both 
within and outside Christianity, than they 
have ever been. Even in strait orthodoxy, 
people are eased into membership without 
making very definite affirmations. Co- 
operative efforts and agencies, which take 
in Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and lib- 
erals, work successfully in local and 
countrywide fields. 

“This means that in due time the deed 
will be followed by the proper doctrine. 
That is the way all real progress comes.” 


aUn SUSE Sete DECAY 


July 29. Moscow. 


ROPAGANDA . propaganda 
propaganda everywhere—museums, 
schools, bulletin boards, news- 
papers, posters ... propaganda... 
The Five-year Plan the coming at- 
tack of capitalism against the proletariat 

the use of the rifle and gas masks 
. .. the superstitions of the church... 
the viciousness of alcohol. If one lived in 
Russia he would need granite-like sales 
resistance to withstand the continual im- 
pact of these ideas on his mind. 


July 30. 


A registration bureau for marriage and 
divorce. It is in one of the poorer sections 
of Moscow. We question the clerk. Since 
January, 1931, this office has registered 
2.699 marriages and 1,501 divorces. The 
clerk points to an adjoining room where 
a doctor gives advice concerning birth 
control, the treatment of venereal diseases 
and other sex problems. It is a criminal 
offense for a man or woman knowingly 
to transmit venereal disease. It is also a 
punishable offense for an individual to 
register marriage and divorce with too 
great frequency. 

Russian sex and family life is perplex- 
ing to those of us who are seeking only 
facts and trying to interpret them ob- 
jectively. How can one interpret if he 
finds it impossible to get at the truth of 
the situation. What percentage of mar- 
riages go unregistered? What is the 
average duration of married life? How 
much promiscuity is there? Sweeping 
changes are taking place in family life, 
but what is their nature? Is the family 
being undermined or is a new type emerg- 
ing based not on legal contract but on 
love? 

Experts differ in answering almost all 
of these questions. Yet, one can make a 
few observations with some assurance: 
American youth seems much more sex 
conscious than the Russian boy and girl; 
we saw no filth displayed on Russian 
news stands, in Russian movies or on the 
Russian stage (for shame, America!) ; 
men and women are virtually equal in 
the factory and before the law; prostitu- 
tion is far less prevalent than in Paris, 
Berlin, London or New York; a new 


(I. Conclusion) 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


Puritanism is developing among the Com- 
somols (Communist Youth) who consider 
sexual indulgence detrimental to the in- 
dividual and therefore to the social order 
he believes he is helping create. 


August 1. 


By tram to the Park of Culture and 
Rest. It is larger than we anticipated. 
Sixty thousand people enter its gates on 
normal days; on special occasions, as 
many as 300,000. From the outer street 
the park resembles an American Coney 
Island, but the interior is quite different. 

In a series of large buildings provision 
is made for the care of little children 
whose mothers and fathers are using the 
park for their fifth day of play and rest. 
We see the nursery, each baby in a clean 
crib, its little body giving evidence of 
beneficent results of soap and water, but 
annoyed by the ever-present flies. We 
see a group of four-year olds learning the 
art of planting flowers and vegetables; 
we see the larger children under super- 
vised directors of play. It costs but twenty 
cents to “park” a child here for the day. 

Now we are watching girls and boys 
in their later teens playing volley ball. 
There must be fifty courts, most of them 
in use. Some of the boys wear bathing 
suits; others shorts. The girls are clothed 
in clean, white, sleeveless, dresses with 
socks and sneakers. Almost all the play- 
ers are bronzed, healthy, enjoying life 
and all it gives. There is a wholesome 
spirit of comradeship between the sexes. 
Tomorrow most of them will be back in 
their factories for four more days of 
work. 

A friendly young fellow invites some 
of our group to play against his team. 
The improvised Russian-American match 
has attracted a crowd of several hundred. 
There is laughter and the best of feeling. 
Differing languages offer no barrier to 
sport. The spectators cheer and clap 
every skillful play, especially when made 
by an American. A young Russian acts 
as referee. In every “break” he decides 
in favor of the Americans; on two or 
three occasions he gives us points which 
are patently gifts. We protest, but he is 
obdurate and our opponents laughingly 
insist that he is fair. 

Are these youngsters some day to face 


our youth not across a volley-ball net, 
buf on some hellish no man’s land in 
Kastern Europe, battling to the death for 
world supremacy? Is there not some way 
to call forth, as this game does, not 
Suspicion and hate but friendliness and 
good sportsmanship? Let us grant that 
the present foreign policy of the Soviet 
is at times stupid and often vexatious. Is 
American diplomacy, however, fostering 
the spirit we see displayed on this volley- 
ball court or is it stirring up the bitter- 
ness and revenge in the souls of a people 
who, as individuals certainly, show every 
evidence of a capacity for friendliness? 

In another area of the park we find 
a crowd of young and old gathered about 
thirty or forty boy-and-girl folk-dancers. 
Presently the participants stop and form 
a circle, each clasping the hands of his 
neighbor. Another American and I are 
invited to join in the dancing. We all 
drop hands. The leader begins to call off 
a series of Russian words, at the same 
time making some sort of improvised 
gesture which we imitate. Ten words... 
twelve words .. . fifteen words. As 
the sixteenth is pronounced, five or six 
dancers, including ourselves, discover that 
we alone have imitated the leader. The 
crowd and the other dancers laugh at us. 
We six evidently are “it?” and must “fol- 
low the leader’ in all sorts of bizarre 
dance steps. The crowd is delighted. There 
is Shouting and laughter. Again the circle. 
Again we imitate the leader at the wrong 
time. Again we are “it”. The crowd evi- 
dently regards us as good sports. We have 
done our bit to promote international 
amity! 

Afterwards our guide explains the game 
to us. It seems the leader calls off words 
signifying various parts of a rifle. Then 
suddenly he injects some noun that has 
nothing to do with that weapon. Those 
who imitate him must then pay the 
penalty of clowning it for the crowd. 


August 5. 

En route to a collective farm three 
hundred miles from Moscow. Our first 
experience with a common Russian sleep- 
ing car. The berths are narrow and rather 
hard: no sheets but a thin blanket. So 
we sleep in our clothes. We climb off on 
the station platform of a large town 
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twelve miles from our destination. A 
roughly built farm wagon covered with 
straw is on hand to take us to the col- 
lective. In a few minutes we are rattling 
over the cobblestones of the town streets. 
In a quarter of an hour we are out in the 
country, getting our first close-at-hand 
view of peasant life. No attempt has been 
made at road making,—no sand, —no 
eravel, no stone. If the ruts are worn 
too deep on the turf the peasants merely 
drive their carts over untouched soil a 
few feet away and in a day or so, lo! a 
new roadway. 

Now we see wide fields, property of the 
collective. Mechanical harvesters have 
taken the place of the sickle and seythe : 


threshing machines have displaced the 
flail: the tractor has won against the 
horse. 

We come to the central commune,—a 


cluster of buildings resembling a large 
American farm. A stockily built man of 
medium height with clean shaven face, 
honest and intelligent blue eyes, comes 
to meet us. He is Drimki ——, chairman 
of the commune’s executive committee. 
It was he who led the group from Amer- 
ica nine years ago; it is he who has been 


the creative spirit ever since. Accom- 
panying him is Nicholas , also a 
member of the original party. He is 


Drimki’s right-hand man. 

The head machinist—a man of perhaps 
fortvy—shows us a machine he recently 
invented for threshing sunflower plants 
and extracting oil from the seeds. It is 
an invention of importance because sun- 
flowers are a popular Russian crop. The 
machine-inventor is one of the original 
group emigrating from America and so 
speaks English with ease. 


He tells us that the government 
awarded him $2,500 (5,000 rubles) and 


gave him a month’s vacation with pay 
in the Crimea. 

“What do you expect to do with the 
money?” we inquire. 

“Put it back into perfecting the in- 
yention. Ultimately the government will 
take over my device, manufacture it in 
quantity and pay me royalties.” 

“How do you intend using the royal- 
ties?” we ask. (We have learned that the 
Russian is not sensitive to personal ques- 
tions we ourselves would resent.) 

He replies quite simply and evidently 
with utter sincerity, “The royalties will 


go into the commune treasury. You 
Americans do not yet understand that 


money means almost nothing to the Rus- 
sian worker. My family and I have 
plenty to eat. We have clothes and a 
place to sleep. My children are assured of 
work. We are all protected against acci- 
dent, sickness and old age. What could 
I buy that I do not already have? I might 
travel, but I like it here.” 

Worship of money simply does not exist 
in the mind of the enthusiastic Com- 
munist. Men of high station like Stalin, 
Chicherin, and lLunacharsky live in 
Spartan simplicity. Even their bitterest 
enemies cannot accuse them of graft. Only 
those who have actually been in Russia, 
or have taken pains to understand the 
Russian, can sense the humorous ab- 
surdity behind the question of an Amer- 
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ican who inquired, “Did Lenin leave his 
wife well fixed?” 

We walk three or four miles to a near-by 
village. Half the inhabitants have joined 
the collectives; the other half is still 
passionately eager to preserve their old 
individualistic home life. 

We visit the section of the village 
which has resisted the encroachments of 
the collective. What shocking poverty, 
what filth! A peasant invites us to see the 
interior of his home. We enter an en- 
closed court perhaps ten feet square. A 
pig grunts inhospitably, chickens scamper 
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Irom poverty to wealth is a long climb, 
but the return trip is a short toboggan 
ride.—Trotlty Veck. 


The question of today is not, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ but rather, “Am 
I my brother’s brother ?’—John McDowell. 


Religion can never get rid of its respon- 
sibility to society by calling certain sins 
economics.—Carl JTeath. 


When the muscles grow tired, the 
nerves become frayed, or the mind is 


wearied with ceaseless struggle over little 
things-—-go to the mighty ocean, the ma- 
jestic mountain, or work among the 
flowers in your garden. 

—Arthur Hlwin Wilson. 


I often wake up in the middle of the 
night and picture myself ten years hence 
sitting on the ruins eating a turnip, but 
with the comforting thought that the 
works of those great names in English 
literature, Dickens, Shapespeare, Fielding, 
and Chaucer, still survive. 

—/. B. Priestley. 


There is but one reason that prohibition 
won't be repealed, and it’s not numbers 
either; it’s because the wrong people want 
it repealed.—Will Rogers. 


out the door. We are in the single living 
room of the hut. On the walls are ikons, 
and dusty photographs of friends. There 
is a chair and a rickety table. A clay 
oven, four or five feet high, takes up a 
third of the floor space. Ten persons oc- 
cupy this room including a_ toothless 
grandmother. In the winter months sev- 
eral of the children sleep on the stove 
itself. The floor is of wood, covered with 
straw. 

“Why don’t you want to join the col- 
leetive?”’, we inquire of. the father. 

He has started to roll a cigarette, a 
long funnel-shaped arrangement made of 
a strip of newspaper. He fills it with 
tobacco. 

“The commune people have been pretty 
decent to us”, he says. “They have helped 
us plow our farms; they even have of- 
fered to thresh our wheat for a small 
charge.” By this time we are outdoors 
again. A crowd is beginning to collect. 
and he continues with more heat, “Things 
were a lot better off before the Bolsheviks 
seized the government. In those days we 
had more horses and cows and got more 
for our wheat. We don’t like the govern- 
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ment and we don’t like the commune. I 
know some of these men and women over 
there. They used to be my neighbors. A 
good many of them are lazy and I. and 
my family don’t intend to work so that 
lazy people can eat.” 

Quite a crowd has gathered about us. 
On one side are the peasants who sym- 
pathize with the speaker; on the other 
those who have been won oyer_to the 
plan of collectivization. 

Presently men in both groups are talk- 
ing at the same time (an old Russian 
custom) and gesticulating furiously. Fre- 
quently our interpreter breaks in with 
further questions. 

“Are there any Kulaks in the village?” 
we ask. 

Instantly those who favor collectiviza- 
tion point to the bearded muzhik of forty. 
He is the last man in the world to whom 
we would have attached the odious word. 
Are no Kulaks wealthy peasants? This 
man is shockingly poor; deep furrows 
cut by anxiety line his face. 

In the discussion which follows, the 
“Kulak” never utters a word. During the 
barrage of accusations and the counter- 
accusations his face is serene, his eyes 
kindly. A sort of curious humor plays 
about them. 

“Why do you call him a Kulak?” we 
ask his adversaries. “He doesn’t look 
rich.” 

“He’s not rich, to be sure, and never 
was rich, but we brand him a Kulak be- 
cause he is the leading opponent of 
collectivization.” 

“Did you punish him?’ we inquire. 

“No, we didn’t but the village Soviet 
liquidated him. They took away one of 
his three horses and two of his five pigs. 
They took some of his grain, too.” 

Woe unto the man who obstructs the 
Revolution! First the weapon of persua- 
sion; then the deadlier weapon of social 
pressure; finally “liquidation” ,—starva- 
tion to some; jail to some; exile to others 
or a northern lumber camp; sometimes 
death itself. 


August 9. 
Night. Lenin’s Tomb on the Red Square. 


A queue of three or four thousand are 
waiting their turn to see the embalmed 


body of the genius who routed the White _ 


armies and laid the foundation of a seem- 
ingly preposterous and yet stupendous 
Socialist Republic. 

The tomb has dignity, beauty, simplic- 
ity. It stands out against the half-lighted 
Sky and against the silhouetted form of 


the Cathedral of St. Basil. We watch the | 


people as they enter the north door and 
leave by the west exit. Working men 


and working women, Soldiers, boys and | 


girls, little children, visitors from far 
away provinces, some who look like pure 
Mongols, others like swarthy denizens of 
Crimea. Is this a new cult? Are the 
people of the Soviet. Republic beginning to 
deify their dead hero? We watch their 
faces carefully. There is a reverence 
there, but not worship—not yet. 


We look at the tomb itself. Shining | 


rectangular slabs of black marble and 
reddish brown. In front are beds of 
geraniums immaculately cultivated. At 
the outer gate of the fenced-in enclosure 
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stand two soldiers; at the entrance door, 
two sentinels with drawn bayonets. One 
of the soldiers sees that we are Ameri- 
cans. He holds up the long queue and 
motions us to go ahead. We enter the 
tomb. The anteroom is plain, all of 
marble. We go down forty or fifty stairs. 
We must be twenty-five feet below the 
level of the ground. We enter a great 
Square room lighted indirectly with red- 
dish and yellow tints. In a bronze-rimmed 
plate glass case with sloping sides lies 
_the body of Lenin. The beauty, stateliness 
and austerity of the setting seems to take 
away all sense of gruesomeness. Two 
Soldiers stand in pits, one at Lenin’s 


Metters to 


Papal Rome 


To the Editor of THp CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :-— 


I would like to add a word on the sub- 
ject of papal Rome, that matter having 
recently been under discussion in your 
interesting journal. 

To discuss Roman Catholicism from the 
heights of fancy and an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the system is similar to sailing 
above the clouds in an airplane remote 
from the scenes of actual occurrence. 
Romanism is an every-day affair and is 
constantly entering into the minds of 

| thoughtful people, prompted principally 
from what transpires around them. The 
general run of Roman Catholics never 
view their religion—or what they call 
their religion—from these fanciful 
heights, nor is that the place from which 
the priesthood reaches its following, who 
are told without discussion that their 
church is “the only true church” and 
that every other form of religion, espe- 
cially Protestantism, is to be shunned as 
dangerous to their souls’ salvation. Un- 
questioned obedience and loyalty to “the 


church” is the test of faith of devout 
Catholics. 
The Roman Catholic Church is prac- 


tically a political machine functioning 
under the cloak of religion. It has no 
right to the claim of being the Church 
of Christ. It is more properly a perpetua- 
~ tion’ of the religion of the old Roman Hm- 
pire but slightly changed, with many of 
the latter’s essentials, as note the purple 
' and scarlet robes, titles, etc. 
| This ecclesiastical empire, established 
at Rome, once dominated wherever it ob- 
tained a foothold, crowning kings and 
' exercising authority superior to civil gov- 
ernments. Becoming drunken with power 
and thoroughly corrupt, it could no longer 
- deceive and was opposed by men whose 
minds grasped the true meaning of Chris- 
_ tianity. The coming of Protestantism and 
eits accompanying blessings is one of the 
greatest triumphs in the interest of 
humanity in the history of the world. 
Without this triumph the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
“United States could never have been 
- written. 
The purpose of Rome is the same every- 
where when she has the power—complete 
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head; the other at his feet. We pass 
within a yard of the body. It is clothed 
in simple khaki suit; a black shroud 
envelops it from the waist down. Lenin’s 
hands rest at his side—hands not of a 
workman but of an intellectual. Small, 
delicate, sensitive hands. His face looks 
like his photographs, only gentler in 
death. His beard is red; his features well- 
cut and refined. Lenin kindly and 
often jovial with friends, but pitiless 
toward foes Lenin the dreamer; 
Lenin the destroyer, Lenin the builder, 
Lenin the Sphinx, Lenin the writer of a 
new scripture. How will history 
reckon you? 


the Editor 


domination, 
thought, 


suppression of freedom of 
liberty of conscience, and free 
speech. She is working insidiously in our 
own beloved land through lectures, 
speeches, public parades, newspaper prop- 
aganda and other ways to spread her 
doctrines and “make America Catholic”. 
The following prophecy is credited to one 
of Rome’s spokesmen in this country: 
“We, too, are of yesterday, but we shall 
be the America of tomorrow; we shall be 
the majority. We shall occupy and dom- 
inate every sphere of activity; the farm, 


the factory, the counting-house, the 
schools, the professions, the press, the 


legislature. We shall have: the numbers 
and the intelligence.” 

The Truth Seeker, from which 
quotation is made, comments thereon, 
part, as follows 

“The Catholic lobbyist-in-chief speaks 
within reason except for the claim that 
his party will have the intelligence, for 
the intelligence quotient of Catholic num- 
bers is small, and more intelligence will 
seriously diminish them. The church can’t 
have both the numbers and the intelli- 
gence. It needs only the numbers, the less 
intelligent the better, to ‘occupy and dom- 
inate every sphere of activity’ so long as 
in combating the church politically its 
opponents either let the religious ques- 
tion alone or compliment Catholics on 
their loyalty to the faith.” 

Our forefathers were wise enough to 
understand the situation as it was in 
their day; there was no soft-pedaling by 
them when dealing with popery. Thank 
God, we have among us today men, and 
women too, who inherit the principles of 
the forefathers. 

There can be no doubt that political 
Rome has well-considered plans to Ro- 
manize America, as the words of the 
priest, quoted above, show; and unless 
the great body of our Protestant people 
have entirely discarded the spirit of lib- 
erty, the line must soon be drawn beyond 
which Rome must not be permitted to 
pass. It is time that virile Protestantism 
was awake to a realization of the mean- 
ing of Rome’s avowed purpose to subvert 
our free institutions and substitute 
therefor a pagan system, which rightfully 
has no place in an enlightened 
civilization. WitiiAmM H. PRICE. 

WASHINGTON, 


the 
in 


DiG 


Startled Mr. Kent 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I was startled to find myself dragged 
into the letter on “Rome and Mr. Young” 
in I'ne REGISTER of May 26, and decorated 
with horns, hoofs and a tail to boot. My 


interest in Romanism and all things 
Romanistic is stationary at some point 
well below zero, so I could not imagine 


what I was doing in that discussion. How- 
ever, a brief scrutiny showed that my role 
is simply that of béte noire to John C. 
Petrie. 

It had not occurred to me in the press 
of other business to worry about Mr. 
Petrie’s future, but I can set his mind at 
rest about mine. That “reason” from 
which he hopes much led me away 
from the worship of my alleged Creator. 
Should it desert me, say in my second 
childhood, I may end where I began. 

TQ forestall a flood of applications for 
my liturgies I hasten to announce that I 
have written no liturgies. Like most other 
ministers in the Middle West I have com- 
piled some responsive readings. Several 
have been accepted by a committee of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association and will be 
available in published form later. The 
sources are Isaiah, Paul, Emerson and 
John Burroughs. The Litany of Loretto is 
out of my line, but I have a strong sus- 
picion that Mr. Petrie’s comparison is 
vidiculous enough. 


so 


GORDON KENT. 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa. 


Elders on Programs 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Some years ago one who had filled the 
highest positions in our Fellowship re- 
marked to me that the clerical speakers 
at Unitarian meetings of all kinds were 
almost invariably ministers between 
thirty-five and fifty-five years old. He 
added that he regretted this habit of 
practically excluding the older members 
of the fellowship. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to overcome the tendency of 
parishes to hear no candidates for the 
pulpit beyond a certain age. Parishes will 
be a law unto themselves. But in the 
broader field of denominational gather- 
ings, in the matter of pulpit supplies, at 
conferences, and at various meetings of 
the Association, it is possible to avoid 
such discrimination. 

It is well known that the calendar is 
not a test of ability, of progressive 
thought, or of sympathy with the spirit 
of the day. It is further not a test of 
age. Physiological age is not determined 
by the calendar. Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
says in his “Laymen’s Handbook of Med- 
icine’, “We are as old as our arteries. If 
a person of sixty have the arteries of 
forty he is forty no matter what the 
calendar says.” If experience has value— 
and this is universally admitted—-one who 
is still young in physical and in mental 
health should be of equal or greater sery- 
ice. To say the least one who is older 
only by the calendar should be able to 
present a point of view helpful, even 

(Continued on page 481) 
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A Religious Issue 


HERE WILL BE a religious issue in the cam- 
paign for the Presidency in this year of grace. 
It will be not a conflict between the two the- 
ories of church-and-state, as in 1928, but a search- 
ing to the depths of our economic system, which 
every church now considers a spiritual factor. 

A decision will be made at the election as to 
which of two orders we will live under. Already we 
hear the question, will it be the present individual- 
istic competitive system, where the profit of each 
comes before the welfare of all; or will it be a step 
forward to common wealth—we divide the familiar 
word in two—where the gain of the individual is 
pushed back into second or third place and the 
happiness and security of the whole people is the 
predominant fact? 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago is quite right in saying that the real 
national issue has to do with our means of living; 
that it is not the prohibition question. He spoke at 
Chicago on the eve of the incoming of Democrats to 
their convention, which will probably take more 
interest in our present state than the Republicans 
did in the same place a fortnight ago. Even so, be- 
cause they are politicians, and because both parties 
are self-regarding institutions rather than instru- 
mentalities for the public good, we do not expect 
much from the Democrats. In both houses it is plain 
truth that they have never in our history faced up 
to the critical problems of the Nation when a pro- 
found change in government has been necessary. 

Political parties have always evaded funda- 
mental difficulties. It was true in the question of 
slavery. That issue came out of the hearts of a few 
consecrated leaders who at last, through warfare, 
got the desired emancipation. Of other primary 


problems it is also true. We do not expect either 
424 


, 


- 


party to take the leadership today. That will com 
from the soul of the people. 

The fact that we have had great declaration: 
from every prominent religious faith, Jewish 
Catholic, Protestant, and liberal, against the pres 
ent unequal and disastrous economic order, i 
enough to justify President Hutchins, and to giv 
warning. Like slavery, and drink, and child labor 
and many other issues affecting the life of thi 
people in body, mind, and estate, this issue of ow 
devastated living has been placed upon the altars 
of divers holy places. Whenever the solution of @ 
human problem becomes sanctified by the churches. 
the world expects change. The momentum of unitec 
spiritual resolution is irresistible, and _ terrible 
toward those who dare to stand in its way. We shall 
have our leadership not from party conventions o1 
the seekers of office; we ourselves will be the 
leaders, and they who obtain our suffrage will be. 
or ought to be, those who serve the common well. 
being. 


The Present Transition 


IKE OTHER great changes in history, the 
|i at transition from economic competition 
to socialized control of the means of livelihood 
is going on without respect to what statesmen or 
economists or editors say. The thing that is proceed- 
ing apace has no respect for man-made doctrines or 
platforms or propaganda. That this is so is as plain 
to see as the rising of the sun. There is something 
in the nature of things—the Germans call it Zeit- 
geist—which is carrying us all along, and nothin 
that we can do will either stop it or speed it. 

Could anything be more fatuous than for man 
with all the mess and muddle he has made of things 
to believe that he has everything or anything to d 
with that which is now eventuating in the economic 
changes, or perhaps it were better to say, the eco 
nomic revolution, all over the world? Some may sa 
this is an extraordinary position for a journal t 
take which gives sympathetic attention to religiou 
doctrines which are opposed to orthodox theism 
There is no inconsistency, however. There is con 
firmation, rather, of the fact that forces moy 
through mankind utterly unrelated to anything w 
see in the ordinary operation of natural law. Wha 
man grows into from age to age he grows int 
mostly without any consciousness of what it al 
means; much less does he give deliberate directio 
to what comes on as a new era. He is borne alon 
by something quite out of his will’s control; an 
yet it is the more a part of him because his intelli 
gence or whatever we may call it has nothing to da 
with it. That is, it is in the nature of man to press 
on. It is the life-urge toward human rights in him? 
and it is different from the operation of anything 
else in the universe, animal or vegetable. | 

We can no more preserve the present economic 
system than some of our fathers could preserve the 
slave system, in the racial sense; or the monarchic 
system, the papal system, the feudal system, or the 
handcraft system. xcept a voice here and there 
in a wilderness of popular non-comprehension, the 
changes just came throughout history, generally 
after much disorder and violence. ‘ | 

Today, it is forgetful of the way human nature 
has always behaved in a great crisis in society for 


\ 
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men to say that there isn’t going to be any change, 
much less revolution, because we have no leaders. 
When did a world upheaval ever have any leaders? 
There have always been reformers and crusaders, 
but the events that follow are headless and heedless, 
with a force and direction in them that is utterly 
unpredictable and that none of us who lives at the 
time comprehends. Afterwards, the historian comes 
along and tells us how these things were carefully 
planned and determined, but the histori ian is re: uly 
only giving us a neatly designed post-mortem de- 
duction woven into a conventional pattern from 
the threads of his imagination. 

How soon we are to have the new day no one 
tell, but how far we have already come toward it 
many of us sense. When we read a catalogue of the 
developments in socialized economic life in opera- 
tion in this country, written by Stuart Chase in 
The Atlantic Monthly for June, we are not sur- 
prised to find J. M. Keynes, world authority, saying 
that we are almost ripe for state control or even 
government ownership. Is there any other way? 


Can 


Over to Rome 


OT IN MANY YEARS has the defection of a 

nonconformist minister aroused such inter- 

est as the transition to Rome of Dr. W. 
Orchard, of King’s Weigh House, London, a dis- 
tinguished Congregational minister whose preach- 
ing and ritualistic services have long made his 
church a notable center of worship. 

For at least a decade it has been said that Dr. 
Orchard would inevitably go either to the Church 
of England, under its Anglo-Catholic wing, or to 
the Catholic Church. All of his ministerial brethren, 
and a large constituency of Protestant worshipers, 
regret his going, and their friendly sentiment for 
Dr. Orchard is unvarying. This is true because 
everybody knows that he is utterly sincere. Personal 
ambition has nothing whatever to do with his deci- 
sion. His career has been singularly free from any 
self-seeking. Priestly pride or any kind of vanity 
has never touched him. As a preacher his reputation 
has grown and gone abroad. An intelligent visitor 
in London would wish to hear this man, though it 
might baffle one to participate in a Congregational 
service so strongly sacerdotal. It is a fact that the 
atmosphere of the hour was like that in a Roman 
Catholic church. 

Through the years the duty of freedom of think- 
ing was maintained, yet the order of service was 
bound in time to overbear the spirit of free Congre- 
gationalism. Not much has been said either by Dr. 
Orchard or by his friends about his theological 
views. It is perhaps true that these became less and 
less important to him. Probably the historic and 
traditional beliefs came to have dominance, for as 


-a rule when a minister says he is not interested in 


theological thought he is, in fact, because of his 
lack of study, committed to the prevailing ortho- 
doxy. Dr. Orchard hopes to enter the Catholic 
priesthood. 
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A Comfortable Life 


NE WILL HEAR in these times much about 
the benefits of hard trials. Men who have 
prospered—not those who have failed—will 

tell anyone who will listen that the struggle for 
livelihood and place is the essential without which 
nobody would be hardy and strong. 

That is not true. We mean that a severe and un- 
remitting battle for the means of subsistence and 
for a reputable place is not only unnecessary} it is 
positively deplorable. For each person who has 
come through hardship and buffeting to recognition 
and a reasonably sure living (if there is such a 
boon left in this world!), there are ten thousand 
who have been beaten in the unequal fight. 

We have no Sympathy with the unrealistic stuff 
of which most Victorian poems and sermons were 
composed. It is our observation that in respect of 
material success, many have got it not wholly but 
largely by good fortune or the play of circumstance. 
The more we see merely prosperous people, and 
take a gauge of their intelligence, the more we 
marvel at what they have. Business as we view it 
illustrates the contributing factor of sheer luck. 

To overcome the difficulties of life, not to glory 
in them, is one of the main objects of civilized so- 
ciety. Our education is in one aspect the systematic 
determination to make conditions as easy and as 
certain as may be. A professional man or woman 
does not regard a stiff, persistent onslaught against 
obstacles as desirable or essential. On the contrary, 
the meaning of life is to learn the conditions under 
which life ought to be lived, and to perfect oneself 
until one has the mastery of them. 

Life is to be comfortable. It is for growth and 
creation. There is no place in our thinking for the 
kind of grim striving which in fact becomes heroics. 
If this is not popular doctrine in a land which has 
the log-cabin-to-White-House ideology, it is sound 
doctrine; we are learning it thoroughly in these 
days of reckoning. We shall not talk from now on, 
let us hope, of how bracing it is for one to be 
thrown overboard in order to learn to swim. The 
few survivors’ testimony is not all of it. Many 
sink, and from these, lying dead at the bottom, we 
have never heard. 


A Fortnightly Edition 


EGINNING WITH thei 
for July 7, there will be a fortnightly edition 
of the paper until the end of the summer. The 

Trustees are confident that our family of readers 
will appreciate the need, in the journalism of the 
Fellowship as well as in local congregational affairs 
and the cooperative work of the general agencies, 
of every reasonable economy during these difficult 
days. We shall continue the publication of the usual 
news and all the features of the paper without im- 
pairment of essentials. Reports will be given of the 
meetings of the Isles of Shoals and all other Uni- 
tarian events during the vacation period of the 
churches. We ask for and believe we shall have 
the support of our friends in this necessary 
economy. 
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Creation 
Sentences which suggest far more than they say, which have an atmos- 
phere about them, which do not merely report an old but make a new im- 
pression, sentences as durable as a Roman aqueduct—to frame these, that 
is the art of writing. The creative temper at its truest is always the temper 
that can make a great deal out of a little. 
—Lupwig Lewisoun, Hapression in America. 


A Christian Economist 


By John A. Hobson, 
Company. $1.25. 


IN PLENTY. 
The Macmillan 


POVERTY 
New York: 


All admit defects in our economic sys- 
tem, and many and varied are the diag- 
noses of the healers. The theory of the 
practice out of which our condition arises 
is that the “law of supply and demand” 
constitutes the unitary government neces- 
sary to economic life, that self-interest 
and competition, its media, issue in the 
greatest possible efficiency, equity and 
reasonableness; therefore, that wastes of 
men and produce attendant upon the 
operation of this law must be regarded 
as essential. 

Though the seope of this law may be 
as wide as economic fact, we are bound to 
notice also that all economic arrange- 
ments are of human manufacture; they 
are phenomena of human nature. So far, 
then, as we are conscious of them they are 
material for the human will, and demand 
the organization of human reason. 

Look at the reasons given for leaving to 
‘nature’ the continuance of present suf- 
fering and waste and you will find them 
generally talking points, not diagnoses. 
The depression is too great to be ex- 
plained by the war. ‘Time should have 
healed the ravages of materials, monetary 
systems, tariffs and diversification of 
trade routes. The explanation lies in a 
fact always recognized in human history 
that selfish pursuit of private gain tends 
to degradation. 

The real issue today is between con- 
scious planning and anarchy. There is 
no theoretical excuse for not planning. 
The inhibition of reason resulting in eco- 
nomic collapse comes from “the blunting 
of moral perception and sensibility by the 
habitual acceptance of untrue notions 
about business operations”. 

It is no answer to say that industry 
has been extensively “rationalized”. There 
has been an evolution from the small 
trader to the combine, and it may be na- 


tional and international ranges of ra- 
tionalization will be attained. So far, 


however, the motive remains unchanged: 
the profit of the owners of share capital, 
not the interest of equity to society. 
Consequently there is no equitable cri- 
terion for the pay or salaries of either 
manual or mental workers. It can readily 
be shown that neither skill, risk, effort, 
utility, quality, or conditions affect re- 
wards. Human need is no criterion, for it 
cannot force more than subsistence unless 
organized. AS between classes, the dust- 
man and the postman, it is “pull” which 
determines remuneration. For the actual 


conditions determining wages are the 
strength of organization, shelter from 


competition, and command of markets in 
key industries. In sum, our industry has 
no means of ensuring the fair wage. 

There is no equitable criterion of owner- 
ship where the profit motive rules su- 
preme, no “just price’. The factors con- 
ditioning the prosperity of a business are 
managerial and technical ability, finance, 
market conditions, raw materials. But 
legal owners may take practically the en- 
tire measure of prosperity, and their 
losses in reduced capital during depres- 
sion can hardly compare with the losses 
of others involved, such as unemployment, 
short time, destitution, and the dole. In 
short, the “fair wage’, “just price’, ‘“rea- 
sonable rate of profit’, are useless cri- 
teria for the distribution of income and 
are no basis for settling disputes. 

There is no remedy for the determina- 
tion of fluctuations in money-value by 
“pull’, the concealment of fixed charges 
and attendant profiteering, and the in- 
creasing of fixed charges to the advantage 
of a few. 

Economic force distributes inequitably 
between the strong and the weak. Pro- 
tected interests may restrict output and 
fix price, which is “a seizure of an un- 
earned surplus by organized economic 
force’. Combination represents another 
restriction of trade. 

And there is economic nationalism, ‘‘the 
claim that each nation is the absolute 
owner and controller of all the economic 
resources, natural and human, within its 
domains”. The fact is, our economic satis- 
factions depend on world-wide adjust- 
ments of finance, industry, and trade, and 
these are prevented by regulations on be- 
half of nationals (tariffs, trade restric- 
tion; immigration laws, labor restric- 
tions; and limitation of exports), and im- 
perialism (the increase of overseas in- 
vestment, the development of backward 
lands for exclusive or preferential use, 
the consequent conversion of economics 
into politics and the risk of war). 

Industry without a guide in equity fails 
to meet the requirements of civilization. 

This is the challenge of Mr. Hobson in 
his first chapter. Comprehensive as a map, 
specific as an index, thorough as a good 
workman, and with a Christian con- 
science he brings us an analysis of the 
conscience of Christendom on the ques- 
tions of income, property, the “making” 
of money, forced labor, the right to work, 
society as employer, social claims upon 
income, the sabotage of labor and_ in- 
dustry and the investor, the necessity of 
unjust distribution of the fruits of in- 
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dustry, possible standards and availabl 
techniques for implementation of equity 
From the problem of individual right 
to communist ukases, from the problem 
of personal income to international trad 
and labor conditionings, the author pro 
ceeds with clarity, cohesive argument, an 
moral force. The book is not too hard t 
read, though it is never superficial, an 
it is worth a hundred pamphlets cover 
ing the same problems. I most heartil; 
recommend it. For those who have tim 
for “economic” literature, I can imagin 
nothing which would give so much fo 
so littie time. TB. eAS 


Jewish Views of Jesus 


JEWISH VIEWS oF JESUS: AN INTRODUCTION 


AND AN APPRECIATION. By Thomas Walker 
New York: Macmillan and Company. 1931 
$1.50. 


The purpose of this book is to acquaint 
the reader with the Jewish views of Jesus 
The “reader” is anyone who is interestec 
enough to read the volume. The book is 
addressed to the general public, is writter 
simply, is restrained by other people's 
views, and colored by the good intentions 
of the author. The enlightened reader 
Jewish or Christian, will find it a helpfw 
little book. 

The author summarizes the attitudes 
toward Jesus taken by six distinguished 
Jewish scholars and_ reflects upon them 
as a Christian. The Jewish scholars 
studied are Paul Goodman, Gerald Fried 
lander, C. G. Montefiore, Israel Abrahams 
Joseph Jacobs, and Joseph Klausner. Al 
these, with the exception of Joseph 
Klausner, are British Jewish writers. The 
book suffers from this limitation. Pre 
eminent Jewish scholars of other lands 
particularly of Germany and the Unitec 
States, have written with both informatio 
and conviction. Dr. Walker does not citd 
them. The volume suffers in consequence 
But Dr. Walker states the positions o 
the authors he has selected accuratel; 
and sympathetically. His outline of th 
earlier Jewish lore on the subject of Jesu: 
is extremely bare. The Jewish reader wil 
be especially interested in the author's 
conclusion, drawn in the last chapter, tha 
Christian theologians utilize Jewisl} 
scholarship to escape some of the embar} 
rassments the liberal Christian reader en 
counters in the life and teaching of th 
Nazarene. B.D. 0: 


Calvinism Novelized 


M4n GOETH FortH. By Charles W. Gillum: 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Ine. $2.50. | 

This novel is a piece of realistic writ, 
ing. It depicts with persuasive accurae 
farm life in -a southwestern state, ané 
portrays as its hero a man brought up in 
the atmosphere of strict Calvinistic be. 
lief which he never wholly outgrow 
Nevertheless, he develops the strong na 
ture so often associated with Calvinis 
makes his way tell, dominates his family? 
flogs his children, and by his talents an 
energy becomes a successful farmer, Th 
flavor of the Southwest is there, an¢ 
ample recognition of the courage, forti 
tude, and independence demanded of thos 
who “Go Forth’. QO. T. B. 
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Faith of a Warden 


20,000 YwARS IN SING SING. By Lewis E. 
Lawes. New York: Ray Long and - Richard 
| Smith, Inc. $3.00. 


In this intensely readable book Warden 
Lawes has given us many of the fascinat- 
ing events in his brilliant career as a 
prison executive all the way from his ap- 
/ pearance at Dannemora on March 1, 1905, 
/when he was given a pair of sneakers and 
a club and told to “tread softly and use 
,the big stick’, to his intelligent and 
shumane administration in America’s most 
famous penal institution. If one wishes 
‘to get first-hand information on modern 
penology at its best, here it is. 

Incidentally the deseription Warden 
Lawes gives of an imaginary radio broad- 
east from the death chamber of Sing Sing 
during an electrocution is the finest piece 
of propaganda for the abolition of the 
death penalty I have ever seen. N.D.F. 


Dean Inge on Mysticism 
CHRISTIAN Mysticism. By W. R. Inge, 
onV.0.., D.D. Sixvth edition. New York: Charles 
|Seribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


| Most of the books and most of the talk 
about mysticism tempt one to agree with 
»Bossuet: “True mysticism is so rare and 
unessential and false mysticism is so 
common and dangerous that one cannot 
foppose it too firmly.” A new edition of 
Dean Inge’s Bampton Lectures of 1899 
‘will be welcomed by all students of mys- 
ticism as a happy relief. This is true be- 
eause the book is presented as a contribu- 
tion to apologetics, rather than as an his- 
‘torical sketch of Christian mysticism. In 
Jother words, the author suggests stand- 
ards by which we may “istinguish the 
true from the false mysticism. Hence, we 
‘find here not only exposition but also 
evaluation. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
many of the author’s judgments are scat- 
tered through the book in such a way as 
to deprive them of coherence and force. 
Nevertheless, the book is one of the best 
on the subject. Tate 


The Inspired Ploughboy 

Tue Lire or ROBERT BuRNS. By Franklyn 
Bliss Snyder. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
‘pany. $4.00. 

“No tell the story of Burns’s life as 
‘truthfuliy as possible, discriminating be- 
tween verifiable fact and unsubstantiated 
anecdote, has been my purpose in writing 
this biography.” In these opening words of 
his preface, Dr. Snyder states the motive 
which inspired his undertaking. The re- 
sult is a life of the Ayrshire poet which 
all future students of Burns cannot af- 
ford to neglect. Here are all the facts, 
carefully sifted out from the accumulated 
mass of hearsay evidence, rumors, and 
conclusions, stated with sympathy and 
discriminating fairness. We know Burns 
better and more accurately than before. 
The author, a professor in Northwestern 
University, has done his work well. The 
honesty and simplicity of his style make 
up for what it lacks in kindling qualities, 
giving ample evidence of scholarship, 
clear thinking, and careful research. He 
Bills the brief, dramatie story of Scot- 
and’s greatest poet in a manner that 
ries conviction. 
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Nothing of the darker aspects of the 
picture of Burns are omitted; although 
not a few conclusions to the poet’s dis- 
credit, hitherto accepted as truth, are 
proven untrustworthy. No fact is dodged. 
That the character of Burns had serious 
defects, Dr. Snyder frankly acknowl- 
edges ; but that the man has been painted 
by previous biographers as worse than he 
really was, he offers convincing evidence. 
For example, adequate proof is furnished 
that Burns did not die because of his 
excesses, but rather from heart trouble 
which had its inception in the hard work 
done during childhood on his father’s 
farm. 

Not only are the events of Burns’s life 
history narrated in full, but much space 
is given to a consideration of his many 
friends, as well as to an analysis of the 
poems and the circumstances which pro- 
duced them. As a result, the man who 
emerges from these pages is very human, 
a great genius, in many ways the product 
of his time, victim of conditions for which 
he was in no way responsible; a tragic 
figure, yet not without his compensations, 
whose story is the more appealing, whose 
gifts are the more illustrious, when one 
considers the obstacles he had to fight 
throughout his short career. A. R. H. 


Maria Edgeworth 


MARIA EpGhWORTH: CHOSEN LETTERS. With 


an Introduction by F. V. Barry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $8.00. 
Does anybody nowadays read Miss 


Edgeworth? To moderns she is little more 
than a name, yet once her novels had wide 
popularity. By them she won a fixed place 
in English literary history. She was a 
letter-writer above the ordinary. These 
chosen ones cover a period of almost sixty 
years. The first was written in 1791 when 
the authoress was twenty-four; the last 
in 1849, when she was past eighty-two. 
They are rich in saving common sense, 
with wise and witty allusions to current 
events—historical and literary. The letters 
compare fayorably with those of Jane 


Austen, Thackeray, Cowper, and Emily 
Dickinson. If, after reading them, one 


should be moved to renew his acquaint- 
ance with Castile Rackrant, The Absentee, 
or even The Parent's Assistant, so-much 
the better. A.B. H. 


Boy’s Life of Washington 


YOUNG GEORGE By George I. 
Thompson. Boston: Press. $1.75. 

A fascinating account of Washington’s 
boyhood and young manhood. The author, 
a Unitarian minister, has drawn on most 
of the available sources of the life of 
Washington, and shows not only a sound 
and broad scholarship, but an ability to 
present his material in interesting form. 
He discusses Washington’s childhood and 
education. He presents Washington as the 
young surveyor, the boy diplomat, and the 
planter. He gives a convincing picture of 
a boy's life in America two hundred years 
ago. There is a full bibliography. The 
book makes an excellent gift for young 
people and is calculated to arouse their 
interest and stimulate further study of 
the life of the Father of his Country. 

W. 8. 8. 


WASHINGTON. 
The Beacon 


Needed, Interpretation 


THE AMERICAN JITTERS, By Edmund 
Wilson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


This book purports to be “straight re- 
porting of actual happenings”. Lacking 
both in style and point, it gives sketches 
of Dwight W. Morrow, Aimee Semple 
McPherson, Bob Shuler (a noisy Method- 
ist preacher from Los Angeles), of un- 
pleasant things that happen in the Ford 
works, of the differences of opinion be- 
tween Hamilton Fish and W. Z. Foster, 
and of the like. The chapters make no 
pretense of being connected, and the 
reader wonders why these articles of 
temporary interest were ever put together 
in a book. What is said about coal miners, 
communists and bankers is like inviting 
one’s guest to see the city’s slum. Page 
after page is written without any indica- 
tion that the human being is capable of 
any good. 

Of course the events written in the 
book are occurring! But some of us are 
tired of. reporters and are looking for 
interpreters. Merely to be told about 
events is not enough. The writer is under 
moral obligation to suggest a remedy. 
Never a hint of one is found in this book. 
It is no answer to say that to others be- 
longs the remedy. If Mr. Wilson wrote 
rather lightly in the hope of gaining the 
attention of those who will not read more 
serious works on the subject of American 
degradation, he could have improved his 
recital with an occasional sentence to 
prove his interest in improvement. Only 
when authors take more responsibility for 
righting wrong will progress be made. 

HAG, 


For Every Church Teacher 


Tur ‘TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. JHdited by 
Hugh Martin, New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 


This is a thoroughly competent book, 
the work of over forty English scholars, 
prepared with the church-school teacher 
of the Bible in mind. Every book of the 
Bible has an introduction and a com- 
mentary, with especial attention to those 
passages which church-school scholars are 
likely to study. The views of good students 
are presented in all fairness. The com- 
posite character of much of the Bible ‘is 
recognized; for example, the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, the Psalms, and the Gospels. Amos 
is the oldest book in the Old Testament 
and Galatians in the New. John is late 
and so is the Revelation. Maps, pictures, 
and plans abound. The _ bibliographies 
have been prepared by Dr. James Moffatt 
with especial reference to American read- 
ers. The book contains a number of valu- 
able papers on such subjects as Why 
Teach the Bible?, Inspiration, Miracles, 
Palestine, Hebrew Literature, The Reli- 
gion of Israel, The Life of Christ, The 
Life and Thought of Paul, and many 
others. The Apocrypha is included in the 
survey. Altogether the book seems to be 
worthy of a place in every church-school 
library, It has over four hundred closely 
printed, two-column pages, and is a 
marvel of completeness of treatment. 
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Commencement at Proctor 


Large class graduates and exercises are attended by many relatives of 
students and friends of school 


HE forty-eighth commencement ex- 
TT ercises at Proctor Academy began 

Sunday afternoon, June 12, with the 
baccalaureate service, which was con- 
ducted by Headmaster Wetherell and Rev. 
D. M. Welch. Rev. Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., 
of Boston, preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on “The Fear of the Law is the Be- 
ginning of Wisdom”. 

Following this service, which was at- 
tended by parents and other guests who 
filled the Unitarian church, the seniors 
adjourned to Cary House. Here they were 
entertained by the school at supper. 

Monday, June 13, was class day. The 
participants were as follows: Address of 
welcome by class president, William 
Foster Kidder of New London, N.H.; class 
history, Dorothy Carolyn Sanborn of 
Salisbury. N.H.; class prophecy, Harry 
Bugene Burnham of Andover, N.H.; class 
will. Robert Osborne Sylvia of West Med- 
ford, Mass.; class ode, Frederick Barnes 
Tolles of Nashua, N.H.; class gift, Dudley 
Winthrop Thompson of Yonkers, N.Y. 

The planting of a maple tree revived 
an old custom. Richard Sherman Glass of 
Greenwood, Mass., delivered the oration. 

The class ode by Frederick B. Tolles 
follows: 


Where Kearsarge rears its noble head 
Disdaining Nature’s violence, 

And lesser Ragged’s ramparts spread 
Like medieval battlements, 

There stands a rock more firm and fast 
Than any structure of men’s hands, 

Or any mountain of earth’s crust, 
That stood for learning in years past, 
And strong as Faith itself yet stands, 
And still shall stand when we are dust. 


Begirt with Nature’s verdancy, 

Washed by icy mountain streams, 

Blessed by the warm sun’s brillianey, 

And touched by the moon’s liquescent beams, 
It stands, its peak among the clouds. 

The light is playing on its crest ; 

Its crown is learning, thought, and art. 

It stands remote from brawling crowds; 

Its roots sink deep in the good earth’s breast ; 
The warmth of earth is in its heart. 


Stand, O Proctor, stand and face 
The onslaught of the years’ mad race! 
Thy sons stand ready at thy call; 
Thou shalt live on—thou shalt not fall. 


The alumni meeting was held in the 
new recitation and administration build- 
ing, at which time $500 was given to the 
emergency fund. Of the $16,000 sought, 
$14,968.50 has been raised since the last 
week of December. The alumni held their 
banquet, after which they became part of 
a large audience at the Andover town 
hall. The Proctor Players presented “The 
Magistrate’, by A. W. Pinero, with the 
following cast: Frederick B. Tolles, Mary 
Murdoch, Norman F, Holder, Marian B. 
Andrews, Mrs. Gladys BE. MacPhee, John 
W. Sever, Headmaster Wetherell, Dorothy 
C. Sanborn, Francis H. Cooper, Leon B. 
Conant, Robert O. Sylvia, Roger wW. 
Crouch, William C. Stanley, Lester M. 


Start, Jr., R. Sherman Glass and Dudley 
W. Thompson. New scenery was used. 
Cooperating with Lyle H. Farrell of the 
faculty as coach was Carlton Soule, a stu- 
dent at the Massachusetts School of Art. 

Then came the candlelight service in 


the chapel, conducted by Headmaster 
Wetherell. 

Graduation day was June 14. The 
seniors led by the junior marshals, 


William C. Stanley of New London and 
Lester M. Start, Jr., of Worcester, Mass., 
marched from the new building to the 
chapel, which was beautifully decorated. 

Rey. Daniel M. Welch gave the invoca- 
tion. The salutatory address was de- 
livered by Isabel Arline Gray of Potter 
Place, N.H., on ‘‘The Value of Poetry in 
Human Life’. The honor essay was pre- 
sented by Harry Hugene Burnham of 
Andover, N.H., on “The Effect of Modern 
Invention on the Economic Depression”. 
The valedictory was given by Frederick 
Barnes Tolles of Nashua, on “The Mean- 
ing of Truth in Human HPxperience’. 

Headmaster Wetherell awarded the fol- 
lowing prizes: 


Theodore Parker Farr prize for excellence 
in Latin: Robert O. Sylvia of West 
Medford, Mass. 

Clara May Currier prize for excellence 
in English: Frederick B. Tolles of 
Nashua, N.H. 

Luella H. Scales prize for excellence in 
science and mathematics: Harry HB. 
Burnham of Andover, N.H. 

Francis Treadway Clayton prize for ex- 
cellence in manual arts: H. Ellsworth 
Lyon of Danbury, N.H. 

Alumni prize for excellence in history: 
Robert L. Cochran of Andover, N.H. 

Alumni prize for excellence in French: 
John F. Sanborn, Jr., of Andover, 
N.H. 

Alumni prize for excellence in domestic 
arts: Lydia M. Woodward of Wilmot 
Flat, N.H. 

Athletic prize: 
Andover, N.H. 

Catherine Hosmer Day prize for excel- 
lence in music: Phyllis A. Weed of 
Potter Place, N.H. 

Philip Savage prize for leadership quali- 
ties: Robert O. Sylvia of West Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Maria Ashby prize for the student main- 


Harry H. Rivers of 


taining highest scholarship in the 
senior year: Frederick B. Tolles of 


Nashua, N.H. 

Marian Leach Hazard prize for willing 
and eflicient service in all branches of 
the school life: R. Sherman Glass of 
Greenwood, Mass. 

John J. Bertagna memorial prize for true 
qualities of manly character and de- 
pendability : Dudley W. Thompson of 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

Hackley-Proctor theme contest for 1931— 
32: First prize, James A. Whittemore, 
1933, of West Andover, N.H. Second 
prize, Clyde R. Smith, 1933, of New 
London, N.H. Third prize, Charles B. 
Wi. Davis, 1983, of New London, N.H. 
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President Earl C. Davis of the boar 
of trustees presented diplomas to_ th 
following: 

Arline Rebecca Andrews, Andove 
N.H.; Marian Bertha Andrews, Andove 
N.H.; Evelyn Addie Bassett, Salisbur; 
N.H.; Harry Eugene Burnham, Andove 
N.H.; Charles Jackson Buswell, Andove 
N.H.; Robert Lee Cochran, Andove 
N.H.; Francis Howland Cooper, Prov 
dence, R.I.; Lucy Clarisa Currier, Dat 
bury, N.H.; Richard Sherman Glas 
Greenwood, Mass.; Isabel Arline Gra} 
Potter Place, N.H.; BWlinor Charlotte Hal 
Andover, N.H.; Verna Mae Hines, Potte 
Place, N.H.; William Foster Kidder, Ne’ 
London, N.H.; James Alden Knowltor 
New London, N.H.; Mary Murdoch, Nev 
tonville, Mass.; Edith Mary Prescot 
Wilmot Flat, N.H.; Harry Holt River| 
Andover, N.H.; Dorothy Carolyn Sas 
born, Salisbury, N.H.; John Farmer Sag 
born, Jr., Andover, N.H.; Stella Mari 
Sargent, North Wilmot, N.H.; Blanch 
Arlene Sawyer, North Wilmot, N.H. 
Herbert Eugene Webster Shaw, Salisbur7 
N.H.; Robert Osborne Sylvia, West Mea 
ford, Mass.; Dudley Winthrop Thompsor 
Yonkers, N.Y.; Frederick Barnes Tolle: 
Nashua, N.H.; Phyllis Edna Weed, Potte 
Place, N.H.; Lydia May Woodware 
Wilmot Flat, N.H. | 

Certificates for satisfactory work f 


one year as graduate students we 
awarded to Elliot Hersey Harringto 
Waltham, Mass; Norman  Frederi 


Holder, Milton, Mass. 
The program ended with the singing ¢ 
the Y. P. R. U. song, “Forward Shouldeé 
to Shoulder’. The graduates with the’ 
parents and friends, members of ft 
school staff ard invited guests were e 
tertained at luncheon in Cary House 
Headmaster and Mrs. Wetherell. 

The class of 1932 was one of the larges 
classes in Proctor’s history and its ment 
bers ranked among the highest in ac: 
demic standing. After this year there wil 
be no girl graduates. 

Headmaster Wetherell said: “It is ha 
to see these young people go, but, as the 
Say each year at Star Island, ‘They w 
come back.’ In view of the loyal coopers 
tion and splendid spirit of faith and cox 
fidence shown the last few months by bo t 
these students and by the constantly i 
creasing number of friends, the graduate 
as well as the school itself are going 
carry on!” 


Increased Attendance, Reading, Mass 
At the annual meeting of the Unitarial 


church of Reading, Mass., it was reporte 
that the average attendance has bee 
higher this year than last year, with te 
special services at which the attendanc 
ran 133, 84, 111, 104, 158, 110, 188, 14¢ 
204 and 234. The church has not on 
raised its budget for the year, but he 
paid a substantial amount on the chure 
debt. The following officers and trusted 
were elected: Clerk, Perey BE. Anderson 
treasurer, Robert M. Barclay; collecto 
Miss Helen E. Ruggles; trustees, Lyle 
Richardson, Arthur W. Coolidge, Lou 
M. Lyons, Mrs. Roland L. Perry and Mr 
Herbert T. Schoppelry. 
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Ordain A. W. Olsen 


Becomes minister of Unitarian church in 
Billerica, Mass.—Impressive service 


Arthur Wilfred Olsen was ordained to 
the Christian ministry and installed as 
the twenty-first pastor of the First Parish 
Church, Billerica, Mass., Sunday, May 15. 

The beautiful chureh, recently reno- 
vated throughout, made an ideal setting 
for the impressive ceremony. There was a 
large congregation which included rela- 
tives and personal friends of the new 
minister, many Unitarian parishioners, 
and delegations from local churches. 

Those who participated in the service 
were as follows: Sermon, “The Function 
of the Church in the Modern World’, Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, professor of Applied 
Christianity at Tufts College; recom- 
mendation by the fellowship committee, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association; ordina- 
ion and installation, Forrest F. Collier, 
president of the church board of trustees. 
Greetings from the Tufts College fac- 
‘uulty, and the prayer of ordination and in- 


Stallation, were given by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Dean of Crane Theological 


School; right hand of fellowship and 
charge to the minister, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, First Parish in Dedham, Mass. ; 
sharge to the congregation, Mr. Joy; wel- 
come to the community, Rev. J. Harold 
Dale, Congregational Church in Billerica ; 
menediction, Rev. Arthur W. Olsen. 

Following the service a reception for 
My. and Mrs. Olsen was held in the vestry. 
The history of the First Parish Society 
>of Billerica dates back to 1658, when a 
ommittee was appointed by the town to 
puild a meetinghouse. The first edifice, 
which was also used for town meetings, 
was probably completed in 1663. The pres- 
ant building has been in use since 1797. 
Mr. Olsen was born in Gloucester, 
ass., March 30, 1903. He became a mem- 
er of the Second Unitarian Church, West 
iSomerville, Mass., and received his early 
sducation in the Somerville public schools. 
fter several years in business, he decided 
+o enter the ministry. He studied m Tufts 
Sollege and in the summer school of the 
Iniversity of Chicago, He served the 
Jnitarian church in Lincoln, Mass., for 
‘wo years. Mr. Olsen was married to Miss 
Yatherine Bird, Dorchester, Mass. They 
agave one child, Dexter J. Olsen aged two 
7ears. 


Fifteen Children Christened 

' At the annual meeting of the Daven- 
port Unitarian Church, five trustees were 
slected: Mrs. Robert Alexander, William 
Blaser, Mrs. W. C. Goenne, Albert Jansen 
nd Grover von der Heyde. Seventy-eight 
active members were present. Reports 
were given by the officers and chairmen 
of all departments, standing committees, 
rganizations and special committees, and 
Jespite the present handicap of economic 
epression and bank failures, the church 
jas been able to hold its own. Hach treas- 
arer reported a debit balance with which 
‘o launch the coming year. The member- 
ship committee reported twenty-seven 
new members had joined the church dur- 
ing the past year. 
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Special services were held in the church 
auditorium June 5, 1932, in recognition 
of Children’s Day. At this service Dr. 
Snyder christened fifteen children, ten of 
whom were infants and five of Sunday- 
school age. One of these was Dr. Snyder’s 
own grandson, Robert Nero, whose home 
is in Rochester, N.Y. 


Rev. Bradley Gilman Dies 


Rey. Bradley Gilman, a retired Unita- 
rian minister, died in his home in Boston, 
Mass., Sunday, June 19, 1932, at the age 
of seventy-five. Mr. Gilman was born in 
3oston, and had held Unitarian pastor- 
ates in Belmont, Waverley, and Spring- 
field, Mass., Concord, N.H., Canton, Mass., 
and Palo Alto, Calif. 

Mr. Gilman was biographer member of 
the class of 1880 at Harvard University. 
He was summer editor of THr CHRISTIAN 
RecGister for several years and the author 
of a number of books of fiction. He wrote 


biographies of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Robert E. Lee. 
A suitable tribute will appear in an 


early issue of THE REGISTER. 


“Every One Is Standing True”, 
Says Minister in New Orleans, La. 


All the reports submitted at the annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church, 
New Orleans, La., held May 22, were en- 
couraging. The year’s budget balanced 
and the coming year is provided for. In 
spite of hard times, the members in- 
creased their contributions. Plans are 
being made for the centennial year of the 
church, 1933. Two beautiful windows are 
being projected and will be in place be- 
fore winter. “Every one is standing true 
—all organizations, the Women’s Alliance, 
Laymen’s League, Sunday School and the 


Young People’s Religious Union are doing, 


well!” says the minister, Rev. George 
Kent. The following officers were elected: 
President, Clarence C. Henson; vice-presi- 
dent, Hermann B. Gessner; recording sec- 
retary, A. Sternberger; financial secre- 
tary, Hugh N. Evans; treasurer, Fred R. 
Andrews; trustees, Mrs. A. H. Bannister, 
A. W. Newlin, Mrs. Frank lL. Nairne, 
EB. W. Bacher, Mrs. C. H. Behre, Miss 
M. E. Soule, B. F. White. 


Winter Park, FnA.—In connection with 
the recent dedication of the Knowles 
Memorial Chapel, the gift to Rollins Col- 
lege of Mrs. Frances Knowles Warren of 
Boston, Mass., the miracle play “The 
Consecration of Sir Galahad’ was pre- 
sented by its authors, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Rodman Shippen. The plain song or Gre- 
gorian setting of the Lord’s Prayer was 
sung by the vested college choir. Prof. 
Rhea Smith, one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the college faculty, took the part 
of Galahad, while the Mother was repre- 
sented by a Unitarian student, Miss Lois 
Ransom, who had previously taken the 
part of the Madonna in “The Nativity”, 
the community Christmas drama annually 
given at Pomfret, Conn. The costumes, de- 
signed by Mrs. Shippen, were loaned by 
the religious education department of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
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Dr. Agnew’s Visit 


His American friends appreciate him and 
do him honor, and wish him godspeed 


With the distinguished ceremony at 
Tufts College where he received the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity, 


June 13, Arthur Linden Agnew, of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, came to the peak of his 
American visit. On that occasion he stood 
with the wife of the President of the 
United States, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, who 
received the degree of master of arts 
honoris causa. 

Dr. Agnew will be visiting in Windsor, 
Vt., and will go for several days to the 
early meetings at the Isles of Shoals. He 
is to preach in a large union church sery- 
ice, Brooklyn, N.Y., just before he sails 
for Ireland, July 2. Dr. Agnew has spoken 
with high acceptance on many occasions 
during his stay, his appearances during 
Anniversary Week, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and at the Laymen’s Festival hay- 
ing been signally successful. Preaching at 
Cornell University was another notable 
occasion for him and a large university 
congregation. He also spoke in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, at a young people’s meet- 
ing at Worcester, Mass., and at Tufts 
College. Many friends have entertained 
him gladly during his stay in the country, 
to which he quickly adapted himself, or, 
better, perhaps, with which he found him- 
self en rapport in a remarkable degree. 

His radio address from a high-powered 
station in Boston, in the Unitarian Hour 
indicated that religion is all the same 
everywhere; everybody has it, whether 
one be an unemployed and disheartened 
American dragging out dull unexpectant 
hours on the Boston Common (where Dr. 
Agnew spoke with many men), or an Irish 
worker long inured to idleness in his own 
shipbuilding city of Belfast. Religion is 
the common denominator. 

Dr. Agnew believes a good time will 
come by way of a vital, socialized religion 
—and it must be religious as well as 
social! That is why the free chapel is 
still the greatest symbol of the civiliza- 
tion of the world today and tomorrow. 

As Dr. Agnew sails home to his people, 
who are dearer than his own life, his 
friends in America send their wishes and 
prayers trooping after him; they will 
think of him as one of ours. A. G. D; 


Rev. L. T. Pennington Called 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington has resigned 
from All Souls’ Church of Braintree, 
Mass., and has accepted a call to Ithaca, 
N.Y. Mr. Pennington was settled in Brain- 
tree in 1928. Before that time he served 
the chureh in Lincoln, Mass., three years. 
He is a graduate of Earlham College and 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


A.U.A. Reference Library Hours 

The Reference Library of the American 
Unitarian Association, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., will not be open 
during the summer. Mrs. George FP’. Patter- 
son, librarian, will be glad to make ap- 
pointments with any one who wishes to 
use the library. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


An honest man’s 
the noblest work of God. 


BURNS. 


Personals 


Rey. Lon R. Call of the Community 
Church of New York, N.Y., will sail early 
in July for Berlin where he will join the 
Sherwood Eddy party for a visit to Soviet 


Russia, returning to New York August 
2982: 

Rev. John Carroll Perkins of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., was awarded the 


degree of doctor of divinity by Bates Col- 
lege at the recent commencement. Dr. 
Perkins graduated a bachelor of arts at 


Bates in 1882, fifty years ago. He re- 
ceived the doctorate in divinity from 
Bowdoin College in 1904. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., preached the baccalaureate sermon 


at the Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School in 
Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, June 19. 


Herbert Higginbotham has been ap- 
pointed church secretary and custodian 
of the First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, 
Calif., and began his duties June 1. 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will be co-minister with Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton in the newly federated Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church. Mr. Pullman 
was minister of the Universalist church 
before the two churches united. 


Rev. Wilson Marvin Backus, minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kan., 
received the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity from the Meadville Theological 
School. He delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon before the graduating class. 


Articles by Prof. W. W. Fenn 

A bibliography of magazine articles by 
the late Prof. William Wallace Fenn has 
been compiled by John G. Greene, a grad- 
uate student at the Theological School in 
Harvard University, and may be obtained 
without charge by addressing the Unita- 
rian Historical Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Called to Santa Monica, Calif. 


Rev. Carl J. Rautzenberg has accepted 
a call to the All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Santa Monica, Calif. 

Laconia, N.H.—The Unitarian church. 
Rey. John H. Hershey, minister, will hold 
Sunday morning services at 11. o’clock, 
daylight saving time, during the month of 
July. Unitarians visiting in or near La- 
conia are invited to attend the summer 
services. 
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D I Ref © era 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 


which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


LEAGUE WEEK 


at the 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


JUL Y (9-16 


Prof. Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence 
University and Dr. George R. Dodson of 
St. Louis and Washington University will 
be lecturers for the Institute of Religious 
Education. Evening speakers: President 
Herbert C. Paccone: of the League, Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
and Dr. Miner H. A. Evans, Boston neuro- 
psychiatrist. Rev. Palfrey Perkins will 
preach the Institute sermon. Experienced 
workers will lead group conferences. Presi- 
dent Parsons will preside over the Lay- 
men’s Conference, July 10. 


Send your applications now to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIVE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 


ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


Boston, Mass. 


33 West Cedar Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSIOD 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained | 
through more than eighty years of child care. | 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Fresaa 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rav. OARISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIREOTORS 

Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradle 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lind) 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
IE. Merrick "Doda, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, pa: 
Mrs. John Hoar, ‘Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James & 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 4 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Masa. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boy 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. A 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Car 
ful preparation for Board Hxaminations. 8-ye 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-1 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian au 
pices. For information address Carl B. Wet 
erell. Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


Children Consecrated, Norfolk, Va. 


At a recent morning service in the Uni- 
tarian church in Norfolk, Va., eight chil- 
dren were consecrated and three new 
members joined the church school. The 
members of the senior class of girls in 
the church school have agreed to write 
themes during the summer covering the 
life and influence of one or more of the 
Hebrew prophets. These themes are to 
be read and discussed in the Fall. 

The Women’s Alliance and the Lay- 


men’s League have held joint monthl 
meetings during the year, addressed b 
many speakers upon subjects of ¢o 
munity interest. 

The church, the Alliance and the chure 
school have cooperated in  providin 
shrubbery, greatly improving the a 
pearance of the church. 


Worcester, Mass.—Hleven children wer 
christened Sunday, June 12, in the Fir 
Unitarian Church. 
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An Original Chapel 


Channing Guild of Providence, R.I., makes 
good use of room in church basement 


The speaker at the Sunday evening 
meeting of the Channing Guild, the young 
people’s society of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence, R.I., had 
just drawn his talk to a close. All eyes 
turned to the doorway leading to the 
cellar of the parish house. Several young 
people, those in charge of the religious 
service, went down the stairway. Where 
were they going? The rest of the group, 
numbering twenty, then followed. At the 
foot of the stairs an aisle lighted by 
candles led across the basement of the old 
church. As the young people came to a 
distant room, they heard the sound. of 
organ music. Before the door of the room 
was a pair of lighted candles. They en- 
tered and found themselves in a charm- 
(ing little chapel. The organ was at the 
‘right and the leader’s chair and lectern 
jat the left. In the center stood a table 
covered by a Paisley shawl; a pair of 
candles on the table provided the only 
light in’ the room. Behind the candles 
was a white hanging with red, blue and 
‘gold embroidered on it. When everyone 
was seated, other candles were lit, and it 
could be seen that the walls of the room 
were a very soft shade of green, which 
‘the shadows thrown by the candles made 
to blend with the bluer color of the 
ceiling. : 

You will probably ask how this chapel 
came to be. For a long time the religious 
‘service of the Channing Guild was held in 
ithe guild meeting room. Here business was 
transacted, socials were held and supper 
was enjoyed. The after-effect of these ac- 
tivities tended to detract from the value 
‘of the religious service. At a meeting of 
\ the executive committee of the society, 
Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., suggested 
that this service was thus far a failure, 
‘and consequently a committee, composed 
lof the Star Island delegates of the pre- 
‘vious summer, was appointed to take steps 
to improve the service. Realizing the lack 
of a correct atmosphere, the committee 
sought to find a new place for holding the 
service; after looking through the parish 
house Mr. Schacht discovered an isolated 
corner in the basement. 

Several of the boys assisted Mr. Schacht 
in cleaning this corner of the cellar, and 
the chapel was temporarily arranged. 
After several rearrangements the final 
lan was decided on, and during a school 
vacation the new chapel was painted and 
decorated. Since the installation of the 
chapel, the devotional service has changed 
from its former condition to an inspiring 
and beautiful service eagerly led by the 
members themselves. 

: The Channing Guild wishes to thank the 
following persons for contributing to the 
success of the chapel: Mrs. William H. 
Wddy, who allowed the use of her organ, 
Miss Ellen Sharpe, who gave the candle- 
sticks; Elisha C. Mowry, who gave the 
paint; James A. Kinghorn, who loaned 
the embroidered hanging ; and Mrs. Robert 
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II. Schacht, Jr., who provided the Paisley 
shawl. 

Inspiration in the planning of the chapel 
was gained from the meetinghouse at the 
Isles of Shoals and the chapel at the 
Senexet House retreat, near Putnam, Conn. 


RoBert Eppy, 
RicHArD S. SHAW. 


Install Rev. John H. Hershey 
As Minister of Laconia Church 


The installation service of Rey. John 
H. Hershey as minister of the Unitarian 
church of Laconia, N.H., was held May 
15. The invocation, Scripture reading, and 
prayer of installation were given by Rey. 
D. M. Welch of the Unitarian church of 
Andover, N.H. Rey. Earl C. Davis of the 
Unitarian church of Concord, N.H., 
preached the sermon on the function of 
the liberal church, and gave the charge 
to the minister. William F. Knight, presi- 
dent of the executive board, led the con- 
gregation in the act of installation: The 
charge to the congregation was given by 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of the 
Proctor Academy. Mrs. A. H. Harriman 
welcomed Mr. Hershey to the parish. Rey. 
E. Jerome Johanson of the Congregational 
church of Laconia and president of the 
Laconia Ministerial Association welcomed 
Mr. Hershey to the community. Mr. 
Hershey pronounced the benediction. 


“T should and would—” 

The following item is from the calendar 
of the Unitarian church of Hrie, Pa.: 

“We are happy to note William E. 
Boynton, of Ashtabula, O., in our congre- 
gation. His frequent attendance should 
put some of our city members under con- 
demnation. Here is a member who travels 
over 40 miles to attend church, His genial 
presence and hearty band-shake is always 
an inspiration. 

“In a recent letter to Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Boynton says: ‘Listening to your remarks 
regarding finances last Sunday set me 
thinking as to whether I am doing my 
share in that line. As a result I came to 
the conclusion that I should and would 
double the amount of my weekly payments 
and that I would make this increase re- 
troactive to Oct. 1.” 


“Certain Men and Women” 


“Certain Men and Women of America’, 
with the sub-title “How a Unitarian’s 
social idealism grows naturally out of his 
Unitarian principles”, is the title of a 
leaflet just published by the Laymen’s 
League. It was originally issued, and is 
still available, with blank spaces on the 
front and back pages for local parish im- 
printing. The League had especially in 
mind those men and women concerned 
over the non-religious character of our 
civilization and are chiefly interested in 
religion as a force in solving our prob- 
lems of social living. The leaflet includes 
mention of the notable pioneer work of 
Unitarians in social, civic and educational 
enterprises, 


Laymen Carry On 


Santa Cruz, Calif., has record of regular 
services and good works 


The Unitarian church of Santa Cruz, 
Calif., during this year has held lay sery- 
ices each Sunday morning with special 
services and sermons by several of the 
advanced students of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. Three members 
have alternated to read the sermon or 
timely article, at the regular meetings, 
around the fireplace in Hackley Hall, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion, music, and 
devotional responses. 

Contributions have been made to the 
Pacific Coast Conference, the Red Cross, 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
Boxes of Unitarian literature have been 
placed in local stage and railroad depots 
and many tracts have also been distributed 
at the Sunday meetings. 

All necessary, repairs have been made 
to the church building and Hackley Hall, 
and funds accumulated to paint both build- 
ings in the immediate future. 


Norfolk House Garden Party 


The garden party for the benefit of 
Norfolk House Centre Summer Work, 
under the auspices of the BWvening Al- 
liance of Greater Boston, was a social 
and financial success. The Misses Hersey 
received many congratulations from 
friends coming from long distances to 
see their lovely gardens where rare roses, 
iris and peonies were in their glory. 

Young girls, junior members of the 
Women in Council of Roxbury and a 
group from the Second Church in Bos- 
ton aided in serving at the tables on the 
broad lawns, under the guidance of Miss 
Wmily Cline, Miss Alice Falvey and Miss 
Lucy Cline. 

The chairman for the Evening Alliance 
was the president, Miss Helen M. Church, 
while Norfolk House Centre was repre- 
sented by Miss Hdith W. Emerson of the 
executive board. 


Elders on Programs 
(Continued from page 423) 


necessary, to a thorough discussion of 
present-day problems. The writer does not 
express himself thus on account of past 
neglect. At various times he has spoken 
or been invited to speak or preach at 
every sort of denominational meeting 
from the district conference to the an- 
nual Laymen’s Festival and the National 
Conference. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, on the part of all associations and 
organizations to invite only those of a 
certain age, which is not just to those who 
are equally interested in all the questions 
of the Fellowship and of the time, and 
who may be able to give more than ever 
to their discussion and solution. A differ- 
ent policy wisely followed would be pro- 
ductive of much good. It is a matter 
which concerns all. 
SENIOR. 

{For obvious reasons, the rule against 
anonymity is waived in this instance.— 
Eprror. | 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Johnny, who is the greatest prophet 
the world has ever known?” “Wilbur 
Glenn Voliva.” “Why, he’s the man who 
claims the world is flat.” “That’s what 


I mean.’—Path/finder. 
“My little “nephew had taken ~his 
mother’s powder-puff’, writes G. L., “and 


was in the act of powdering his face when 
his small sister, aged five, snatched it 
from him. ‘You mustn’t do that’, she ex- 
claimed; ‘only ladies use powder. Gentle- 
men wash theirselves.’”’—New Outlook. 


new boarder. When prunes 
breakfast for the third 
morning in succession, he felt; he was en- 
titled to say something. “I am not very 
fond of prunes”, he said. “Have I no 
choice?” “Yes”, replied the lady of the 
house. “You may take ’em or leave ’em.” 


He was a 
were served for 


The boy was probably mentally deficient 
and an examination was indicated. “How 
many ears has a cat?’ queried the psy- 
chologist. “Two”, replied the lad instantly. 
“And how many eyes has a cat?” “Two.” 
“And how many legs has a cat?’ “Say, 
Doe’, asked the boy, “didn’t you ever see 
a cat?’—Mental Health. 


“T’ve a friend I’d like 
” Bryn Mawr Girl: 
Wellesley Girl: “How 
Girl: “What does 


Harvard Man: 
you girls to meet. 
“What can he do?” 
much has he?’ Radcliffe 
he read?” Vassar Girl: “Who are his 
family?” Holyoke Girl: “What church 
does he belong to?” Smith Girl: “Where 
is he?’—St. Lowis Post-Dispatch. 


From Tank Corps Headquarters it is 
reported in The Manchester Guardian 
that the Guards recently received as a 
recruit a young man from literary 
Bloomsbury, who found trade so bad that 
he tossed up one night after a party to 
decide whether to join the angels or the 
army. The coin came down tails up, much 
to his subsequent regret. Utterly ex- 
hausted after several hours of marching 
and counter-marching, one day he heard 
the officer order “Stand at ease!” “How 
wonderful is death!” remarked the young 
gentleman to his neighbor in the ranks. 
The officer switched round on his heel. 
“Who said that?’ he demanded, in a voice 
of doom. The culprit smiled wanly and re- 
plied: “Shelley, I believe, sir.” 


There called upon a theatrical manager 
an aspiring playwright with a melodrama 
he had written. The young man was ad- 
dicted to stammering, but he did not men- 
tion his affliction. As he entered the room, 
the magnate said, abruptly: “No need for 
introductions—I know who you are. You 
know who I am. You say you’ve got a 
play. All right, ’m a busy man. Sit down 
and read it to me.” The dramatist obeyed. 
He made heavy going of it, but eventually 
he finished. “Vl take your play”, said the 
manager. He pressed a button and his 
secretary entered. “Fix up a contract for 
this young fellow. I’m going to take his 
play. It isn’t much good, but it ought to 
make an audience laugh their heads off 
—all the characters stutter.”—T%t-Bits. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BARNSTABLE, MASS.—CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH in the Hast Precinct (Uni 
tarian). Organized 1725. Rev. Anita Trueman 
Pickett, minister. Visitors to Cape Cod 
always welcome. Parish House opposite County 
Court House. Church on Cobb’s Hill. Sunday 
Service at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 11 A.M. 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., First Unitarian Society, Portland, 
Oregon. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH (Universgalist-Unitarian), 


Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, 
ministers. 9.30 A.M., Church School; 
Morning service. 


11 A.M., 


UNITARIAN ‘UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


ao ear Arlington Street Church and Back 
LER teins minutesto A.U.A. Room 
bath, $3-$5 Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


| Local and Suburban Service I 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


COBB VILLAGH, Barnstable, Mass. Fur- 
nished cottages rented by week or season. Gas, 
electricity, screened porches, lawns, garages. 
Beautiful beach. Write or telephone GEroRGHp 
Cogs, Barnstable. 


An 


Architect Muses 


By 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


In nine brief “musings” the 
author discloses some of the 
inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his 
obligations to his profession and 
to the future generations. 


$1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston - - - Massachusetts 


All Sizes 


Q, Should Be 
ae Ignorant of 


The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


When ordering change of 
address please send ol 
as well as new address. 


